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" high water mark " in the nominated Parliament. Nor is it, perhaps, 
always safe to judge a body by the utterances of its professed leaders, 
especially when they are of the type of Feake. The " fighting Baptists ", 
in short, like the " fighting Quakers ", perhaps never bore such a pro- 
portion to the " praying brethren " as the noise of their preachers or 
the fears of their opponents might lead one to believe. That the body 
as a whole played no such part in the Restoration as in the earlier period 
is due perhaps as much to the causes which led most other men to 
acquiesce in settled government as to any which related to particular 
religious bias. 

For her work Miss Brown, whose study of parties in the Convention 
Parliament showed her ability in such a field, is well qualified. There 
are few tasks more difficult than tracing the history of a minority which, 
like an undiscovered star, must be judged rather by its effect on other 
bodies than by direct observation of its own activity. " Apparent ", 
" probable ", " must have ", these are the terms which, of necessity, 
continually occur. But, had she done no more, and she has done much, 
she lays us all under obligation for the light she has shed on the " fire in 
the rear " which so harassed the Cromwellian rule. 

W. C. Abbott. 

The Old Colonial System, 1660-1754. By George Louis Beer. 
Part I. The Establishment of the System, 1660-1688. In two 
volumes. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 
xvi, 381 ; vii, 382.) 

Within recent years the focus of interest in the field of American 
colonial history has shifted from the colonies as independent products 
of evolution to the colonies as dependencies and integral parts of a great 
empire. The new attitude has led to a patient examination of a formi- 
dable aggregate of manuscript sources in English repositories where 
they have long remained undisturbed or lightly touched.. As a result 
many dark spots in the history of the old British empire have been 
illuminated, and customary, one-sided, and superficial generalizations 
have been forced to yield to knowledge and conclusions based on sound 
historical scholarship. Mr. Beer has taken a prominent and profitable 
part in this movement. In a series of volumes he has undertaken to 
describe the very fundamental and complex subject of the old British 
colonial-commercial system. The period of origins of British colonial 
policy from the days of Raleigh to the close of Cromwell's ascendency, 
and the period of disintegration during the critical decade which pre- 
ceded the Stamp Act, were subject to critical study in volumes presented 
five and six years ago respectively. The author now turns attention to 
the Restoration period when the colonial system was formally created. 

The words of praise which welcomed the appearance of Mr. Beer's 
earlier works, thorough, clear, judicial, may well be offered again. His 
studies are models of historical scholarship and workmanship. With 
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great patience and thoroughness he has handled a multitude of sources, 
much in the form of manuscript, drawn from British official records, 
pamphlets, family papers, and diaries. In the selection of information 
and its criticism and arrangement, he has shown extreme caution and 
care. The style is sober and clear, the text is reserved for essential data 
and the bearing and meaning of evidence, while the broad margins of 
foot-notes hold a wealth of illustrative material and references to the 
sources. 

The essential merit of the first volume is the convincing analysis 
and description of the forces, conditions, and ideas which shaped and 
crystallized into a comprehensive and cohesive colonial system economic 
theories of empire enunciated and applied only occasionally in point of 
time and place during the troubled years of the early Stuarts and the 
Puritan revolution. Social differences, which hampered and colored 
colonial enterprise in the earlier period, were now yielding to the impor- 
tant issues of commerce and colonization and to substantial unity of 
thought and action along these lines. The Restoration period witnessed 
the passage of the acts of trade which laid down in a comprehensive 
manner the principles of colonial control; the development of a system 
of colonial administration and administrative policies for the sake of 
imperial unity; and the rapid expansion of commerce and colonies by 
conquest and private or semi-public enterprise. All these matters are 
brought out with keen insight and a fund of information. There is 
revealed not only the essential features of a self-sufficient commercial 
empire and the unity of its various parts, but also the underlying 
theories of colonization as reflected in the writings of statesmen and 
economists of the day, the political and administrative processes by 
which the system was created and applied, and an interpretation of the 
intrinsic character of the colonial system. The chapter on the organs 
of control, central and local, is purposely confined to administration 
only as it is concerned with the enforcement of economic regulations, 
and is therefore incidental and incomplete. The author has given too 
little attention to the merchants whose influence and activity in the 
colonial movement were factors of no small importance. 

The second volume draws the interest from England as the centre 
of the system to the colonies as the field of operation. It gives to the 
plantation colonies, especially the West Indies, and to the fishing station 
of Newfoundland, the proportion of treatment they deserve as the most 
valuable of British possessions over sea. They realized the chief end 
for which colonization was undertaken, that of supplying the commod- 
ities which England herself did not produce or which might be used as 
articles of exchange with Europe. Customarily too much attention has 
been fixed upon the northern colonies, especially New England, the 
least prized of all, because as competitors they seriously interfered with 
British plans. Mr. Beer critically examines the complaints from Bar- 
bados and Virginia that the British colonial system was responsible for 
economic depression, statements uncritically accepted by older writers, 
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and comes to the conclusion that Barbadian discontent and Bacon's 
rebellion were due to factors inherent in the colonial situation and not 
in British policy. It is the author's firm conviction that the policy of 
centralization which culminated in the vacation of Massachusetts's char- 
ter and the creation of the Dominion of New England was forced upon 
the home government by the stern logic of events and proceeded not 
from motives of oppression and tyranny. The author fails to note 
the importance of King Philip's War in the long and bitter struggle 
between Massachusetts and the Stuarts. The strength of Puritan New 
England before the Indian conflict and England's fight with the Dutch 
called for caution on the part of the home government in dealing with 
the defiant and refractory colony before 1677. The exhaustion of New 
England after the domestic war and the close of the Dutch war may 
account in large part for the energy shown by the crown and the final 
submission of Massachusetts. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the work is frankly one-sided and 
based upon records which reflect this attitude. The first volume, with 
information taken largely from British official records, is a signal and 
authoritative contribution to the history of the rise and development of 
British policy. But in the second volume we do not feel that the final word 
has been said on the interaction and interrelation of British policy and colo- 
nial economy. The author confesses with candor that various fundamental 
phases of colonial development have been ignored and subordinated, but 
the confession raises a serious doubt whether the economic relations of 
the old empire will be fully elucidated until the basis and development 
of colonial economy have been studied in the same scholarly and ex- 
haustive manner in which Mr. Beer has dealt with British policy. A 
knowledge of colonial economy will not be found merely in British 
sources, but must be searched for in sources of varied description 
scattered through many different colonies. The very excellence of Mr. 
Beer's work, the extent of the period covered, the mass of material, 
sufficiently imposing in bulk to frighten one not endowed with the stout 
heart of the historical pioneer, are proof that much remains to be done 
before the subject is fully exploited. 

W. T. Root. 

Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series. Volume VI. The Un- 
bound Papers. Edited through the direction of the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council by James Munro, M.A., Lecturer in Colonial 
and Indian History in the University of Edinburgh, under the 
general supervision of Sir Almeric W. FitzRoy, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., Clerk of the Privy Council. (London: Wyman and 
Sons. 1912. Pp. xliv, 686.) 

The last volume of the Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, contains 
a selection of all documents relating to colonial history from the large 



